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When the first church service was held under a large oak tree 
on the market square of Houston during the early part of 1837, 
that city, if one can call it that, was scarcely a year old. In fact, 
there was very little to distinquish the city from the prairie and the 
bayou land on which it was staked out. Like many sections of 
Houston today the entire city was “a splendid monument to the 
success of the real-estate promotet’s art.” Because the Allen 
brothers, two New York speculators, considered the land prices of 
neatby Harrisburg prohibitive, they selected a new site on the 
Buffalo Bayou, mapping and planning a city without a house in 
sight. After the land was surveyed by Gail and T. H. Borden, 
it was announced for sale August 30, 1836.' Glowing accounts of 
the future of Houston were given in the newspapers in many of the 
larger cities of the States with the hope of attracting money and 
business to this part of the republic. 

The Allen brothers also hoped to persuade the Congress of 
the Republic of Texas to designate Houston the capital and thereby . 
attract more people to their city. Evidently they had the proper 
influence, because on December 15, 1836, the city was selected as 
the seat of government. The Capitol was finished April, 1837, 
whereupon Congress began to meet in the city.” 

The first church service already referred to was under the 
auspices of a Methodist pastor. Realizing that more and more 
pastors would come to the newly founded city and among them 
some vagabond preachers who would exploit the religious interests 
of the people, a vigilance committee was formed on May 7, 1837, 
which refused to recognize any clergyman from the United States 
or elsewhere unless fe was able to furnish satisfactory character 
references.* This precaution, though not completely effective, did 
perhaps minimize the danger. To what extent public religious 
services were held in Houston cannot be definitely discerned, 
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although it is evident that services were held in private homes or 
out in the open from time to time. By the latter part of 1839, 
several denominations were conducting regular services. 

As far as the records show, the first service held in the German 
language was during December, 1839, soon after a Louis C. Ervend- 
berg arrived in the city. Ervendberg came from the present Addison, 
Ill., where he had established a German Protestant congregation, 
now known as St. Paul’s Lutheran Church and a member of the 
Missouri Synod.* Ervendberg was attracted to Texas by the large 
number of German immigrants. It is very likely his service of 
which the editor of The Morning Star wrote after he had visited 
several church services in the Capitol on December’23. The Capitol, 
which no longer housed Congress, was used as a hotel and a meeting 
place for large assemblies. Here several denominations worshiped. 

“In describing the German Protestant service the editor wrote: 


A discourse was pronounced to a congregation of German adventurers, 
by a minister of their own nation. As we looked round upon the earnest 
and honest faces of these deserving people, and observed the ardor with 
which they engaged in the services of the day, we could not but feel proud 
that we were the citizens of a government whose laws tolerated all doctrines, 
all sects, all religions. A government which enabled us, undisturbed, to 
honor the great Jehovah in our own way, and threw the aegis of its pro- 
tection over the children of a foreign clime, whilst worshiping the God 
of their faith in the loved language of “Fadder land.” ° 


Later on services were conducted in the home of a certain 


Mr. Thiel according to an interesting advertisement in The 


Morning Star. 
Bekanntmachung 


Deutscher Gottendienst wird von der Deutschan Protestant congre- 
gation regelmahsig gehalten werden alle Sontage morgen um 11 uhr, 
in den hause von herrn Thiel, obenauf.® 


Ervendberg evidently did not remain very long in Houston, 
though it is said that he organized a German Protestant church of 
some thirty members or fifty-eight souls. He left Houston during 
1840 for Blumenthal on Cummings Creek, where he organized 
a congregation of seventy-two souls.’ Ervendberg was a rationalist 
preacher and could hardly be called a Lutheran. He later became 
one of the organizers of the United Christian Church of the Ger- 
mans and of the United States which was thoroughly liberal in 
character and soon died a natural death.* We later hear of Ervend- 
berg as the pastor for the Adelsverein, where he worked with marked 
success in and around New Braunfels, Tex. 
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Though the population of Houston was only about 2,000 in 
1840, many Germans came through the city on their way west.” 
A number of these sought and found employment in the city, 
so that during the next few years the city attracted a fairly large 
German colony. Since most of the Germans, however, went inland 
to the farming regions of Texas or to the towns where the Adels- 
verein had sent the immigrants, no Lutheran pastor worked in 
Houston for the next decade. In fact, no German Protestant 
pastor preached in the city for a number of years. 

The fact that a large number of Germans was attracted to 
Texas soon aroused the concern of a number of Lutheran period- 
icals in the North. By 1849 it was estimated that at least 16,000 
Germans had made their home in Texas, and yet there was no 
Lutheran pastor in the entire State. Finally, in response to such 
notices, the Synod of South Carolina, at its convention of 1849, 
resolved to extend its operations into Texas and appointed George 
Guebner as missionary.'” Guebner, however, did not come to 
Houston, but went to Independence and later to Galveston." 

After Guebner arrived on the scene and saw the opportunities 
around him, he wrote back and pleaded for assistance. He also 
wrote to the Rev. W. A. Passavant of the Pittsburgh Synod, who 
submitted Guebner’s appeal in The Missionary. Guebner earnestly 
solicited help, pointing out that those Germans who were concerned 
about their spiritual needs were being taken over by the German 
Methodists.” Ina later appeal, which appeared in September, 1850, 
Guebner specifically called attention to the need of sending a mis- 
sionary to Houston and vicinity, where some of the conscientious 
Lutherans had appointed one or two of their own members as lay- 
preachers to conduct reading services.’ 

During the latter part of 1850, Guebner came to Pennsylvania, 
where he presented the claims of Texas as a mission field to the 
Middle Conference of the Pittsburgh Synod. His plea moved the 
Conference to resolve unanimously to urge the Mission Committee 
to procure several laborers to supply the needs of that State." 
As a result of all this agitation, the Rev. Caspar Braun, a German 
‘missionary located at Beaver, Pa., offered to go as a missionaty to 
Houston. Braun had been trained at the Mission House in Basel 
and had begun as a missionary to the Germans in Pennsylvania 
in June, 1847.” 

Before Braun was able to leave Pennsylvania, Guebner re- 
turned to Texas, where he continued to urge that pastors be sent 
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to Texas and specifically to Houston. Writing to The Missionary 
“he said, 


I tremble when I think of the destitute condition of Houston and 
vicinity. In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, I beseech you to let 
Brother Braun come before the meeting of your Synod. The arrangements 
can be made afterward, and souls in multitudes are wandering astray. 
I have understood that there is no German minister whatever, at Houston 
at this time. Now that the field is open, we must enter in. I know the 
danger of delay by painful experience. Houston has suffered immensely 
from this cause; and a few weeks of neglect may require years of additional 
labor. I would, therefore, say, let Brother Braun come as quickly as 
possible.1® 


On May 7, 1851, Braun was publicly commissioned in the 
English Lutheran Church of Pittsburgh as a missionary among the 
Germans in Texas. In describing the service in The Missionary, 
Passavant expressed great confidence in Braun’s ability, stating that 
the experiences of four years on a most difficult mission field in 
western Pennsylvania were eminently helpful to the missionary in 
his new field.“ 


' Braun traveled to Texas by way of New Orleans and arrived 

_ by steamer in Houston on June 11, 1851. What Braun’s impressions 
were as he stepped off the plank of the steamer on this dry and 
-dusty prairie town of some 2,300 inhabitants is hard to say, but 
the contrast with his former home in western Pennsylvania must 
have been great. At any rate, he immediately looked up one of 
his German Lutheran contacts, a Mr. F. Burkhardt, a watchmaker. 
Together they walked almost the whole day looking for a suitable 
boarding house. At last they found a small half-finished house 

about a mile from town which Braun secured at a rate of two 
dollars a month. At this place he was immediately introduced to 
the rigors of his new station, for the house was little better than 
a shack. 


My cooking was easily attended to, for I bought a few loaves of bread 
in the town, but the want of good water affected my health very much. 
The water which was near my shanty was so full of living things, that 
I could not wash my hands in it, and the pitcherful which I daily procured 
at a neighbors was so warm that I could scarcely swallow it. In addition 
to this, the rain came pouring down through my roof, so that the bed was 
drenched with rain. The result of all this was that I became very sick. 
The medicine I brought along seemed to have no effect. All around me 
were Roman Catholics, and none of them could be induced to come to 
my aid. At last, I found an old mother, who came to my relief; under her 
kind care I again became well.16 


On the very first Saturday, June 14, Braun wrote a number 


"“ 
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of notices in German and English and nailed them upon the corner 
of the street. These notices stated that there would be German 
services on the following day, June 15, at four o’clock in the 
Presbyterian Church. This date marks the first Lutheran service 
held in Houston under the auspices of a pastor.’ 

Braun continued to preach regularly and held a number of 
prayer meetings. In addition he conducted “singing schools” so 
that the people might be exercised in proper singing. At first his 
attendance was approximately from eighty to one hundred at these 
meetings, but not a few of these were rationalists and Roman 
Catholics. After the third service on June 29, he announced that 
there would be a meeting on Tuesday, July 1, in which all those 
who were interested in organizing a congregation were invited. 
When the time came, twelve persons made application for mem- 
bership.”° 

Braun was quite impressed with the character of the Germans’ 
in Texas, many. of whom he thought were better than the German 
immigrants in the North. “Not a few of the farmers are quite 
well informed, and some of them are highly educated, but I dare 
not trust myself to describe the state of religion in this long and 
shamefully neglected country.” cs 

Soon after his arrival Braun made the acquaintance of a Lu- 
theran pastor by the name of Henry Braschler, who had studied 
at the University of Bern, Switzerland. Braschler had lost every- 
thing in a shipwreck, even the clothes on his back, and was 
sorely in need of some help. Braschler preached for Braun in 
Houston, who was so impressed by him that he recommended him 
for membership in the Pittsburgh Synod. The two of them began 
to explore the German settlements in the neighborhood of Houston. 
During the first week in July they went to Spring Branch, some 
six miles from the city, in the hope of organizing a congregation 
there. Eight miles farther on there was another settlement, which 
they thought gave promise. ‘T'wenty miles from Houston, in the 
neighborhood of what was known as Cypress Creek, he hoped to 
find prospects for a fourth congregation. In fact, Braun’s first 
letter to Passavant was so full of enthusiasm that one gains the 
impression that Braun hoped to begin congregations in every 
direction. He felt that opportunities were beckoning everywhere.” 

Soon the mission in Houston absorbed most of Braun’s atten- 
tion. The first Communion service was held on July 13, at which 
thirty-four persons participated. The congregation was incorpo- 
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rated on September 2 with thirty male members under the name 

_ First Evangelical Lutheran Church of Houston.** The first con- 
firmation class was ready for the sacred rite in a special service 
February 8, 1852,”* at which time five women and one young man 
were confirmed.” 

Before the congregation was ready to be chartered, Braun 
learned that the first hopes of success would not be realized without 
a long and faithful ministry. The Germans of the city had had 
some sad experiences with men who purported to be ministers of 
the Word, and they were understandably suspicious of any stranger. 
Braun wrote of this sad situation in a letter to Passavant dated 
October 10, 1851. | 

The first person who undertook to minister to them in spiritual things 
was a drunkard by the name of Blau, from Saxony, who frequently came 
intoxicated to church, and often preached in the drinking houses. Once 
they put him into the Baptist church, through the window, so that the 
poor creature the next day did not know where he was or how he came 
there. The second was a Jew by the name of Goldberg, who had himself 
baptized and labored here as a Methodist minister, but his conduct was so 
infamous that he was expelled in disgrace. The third, named Sales, was no 
minister at all, and was soon driven off from Houston for bad behavior. 
Coming as I did after such men, when the people were disgusted and 
tired out with imposters, it is no wonder that many are suspicious and 
fear they will again be deceived and swindled.?° 

Five months after Braun’s arrival, an event occurred which 
suddenly changed the outlook of Lutheranism in Texas. Late at 
night on November 6, five missionaries from St. Chrischona, 
Switzerland, arrived unexpectedly in Houston. They were a party 
of six who had been sent over to supply the German Lutherans of 
the State. One of their number had remained at Galveston, while 
the rest had come to Houston to branch out wherever opportunities 
presented themselves. The five did the best they could to find 
shelter in Braun’s cabin and the next day received lodging among 
the members of the mission.”” = 

This group of young men had come to Texas at the urgent 
plea of C. F. Spittler, who had been instrumental in opening 
a practical seminary at St. Chrischona, Switzerland. Spittler had 
already been responsible for sending two men to Texas the previous 
year. Seeing the deplorable spiritual conditions among the Ger- 
mans, he persuaded the next graduating class of six men to come 
to Texas. It was this group that came so unexpectedly to Braun 
on that Thursday night, November 6.”* 

Braun was not only a good host, but he immediately initiated 
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these men into the work of their future mission field. The following 
Sunday, November 9, one of these newcomers preached for Braun 
in Houston, and another preached some five miles distant at Brays 
Bayou accompanied by all the brethren.” 

During the first days of their acquaintance and before they 
scattered to the different mission fields, they decided that they 
would organize a new synod of their own. Consequently on Mon- 
day, November 10, the group met in the English Presbyterian 
Church, where Braun had been holding his services. In all there 
were seven pastors present. They were the five recently arrived 
from Switzerland, J. C. Roehm, Ph. F. 
Zizelmann, W. Strobel, J. G. Ebinger, 
Chr. Oefinger, young Braschler, who 
was in Houston at the time, and Braun. 
Braun was chosen chairman and Zizel- 
mann, secretary.” 

Adopting the name The First 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod in Texas, 
the synod was formally organized, and 

Braun was elected the first president. 
The subsequent meetings showed the 
strong influence of Braun’s background 
in the East. He recommended with 


Caspar Braun 


some changes the constitution of the 18221880 
Pittsburgh Synod.** The changes First Lutheran pastor 
which Braun suggested were most sig- of Hesiae: pages 


nificant. At that time only one synod 
fully subscribed to the Lutheran Confessions, namely, the recently 
organized Missouri Synod. According to Mgebroff, Braun had pre- 
vious contacts with this church body in the East, although this can- 
not be verified. At any rate, Braun suggested that the new body 
adopt the unaltered symbolical books as they were found in the 
Book of Concord of 1580. After some discussion, the convention 
- gave its consent, and the constitution was accepted in the third 
session, November 10, 1851.” : 
During the remaining sessions the new synod accepted the 
Unaltered Small Catechism for the congregations and the German 
Hymnbook of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United 
States as printed by L. A. Wollenweber of Philadelphia. The 
fourth edition of the agenda, which had appeared in 1842, and 
originally been produced by Muhlenberg, was likewise adopted.” 
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Thus, in a modest way, a new synod, which in time was to 
play an important role in the history of Lutheranism in Texas, 
was launched here in Houston. 

With the organization of the tee Synod completed and 
the recently arrived missionaries scattered throughout the State, 
Braun set himself to develop his work in Houston. Sometime 
during 1852, the little Lutheran congregation found a new place 
to worship in the schoolhouse of Christ Episcopal Church.** 
Believing that his mission could best be developed through a school, 
Braun taught in addition to a Sunday school a parochial school, 
using this also as a means of attracting many of the Germans 
in the city.” 

The little mission did not intend long to occupy the places 
of worship owned by other churches, but almost immediately — 
planned a place of its own. During 1851 a lot was purchased, 
and Braun began to collect money to pay for the purchase of the 
property and for the erection of a suitable house of worship.*° 
Some contributions came from individuals in Pennsylvania, espe- 
cially from friends in Philadelphia. 

Money was also sent in from Pennsylvania for other purposes. 
An unknown friend contributed ten dollars for the purchase of 
books for the Sunday school.*’ Direct support was given toward 
Braun’s salary by the Sunday school of St. John’s Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Philadelphia. This subsidy was continued until 
at least 1856, when the society decided to transfer its help to 
another mission.’ For the first two years Braun was supported 
by the Pittsburgh Synod.” 

Though Braun was looking fopwatd to the second meeting of 
the Texas Synod at Victoria, due to begin on May 20, he had an 
experience which was long to be remembered. Traveling toward 
Victoria, he and his companions Ebinger and Heinrich Wendt of 
Galveston were lost on the prairie, and for three days wandered 
about without food or water.” Consequently the meeting could 
not begin until May 22. ; 

At the synod the little group of pastors was encouraged by 
a congratulatory letter of Passavant, wherein he expressed his joy 
over their organization. Braun, too, encouraged the members in 
praising their loyalty in the. midst of difficulties, pointing out that 
under God’s grace blessings were already becoming manifest. Dur- 
ing the meeting Braun was re-elected president.** 
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On his return to Houston Braun again faced the task of 
erecting a church building. Though construction had begun early 
in 1852, there were repeated interruptions, due to the prevalence 
.of sickness and the lack of funds. The work dragged on, and the 
congtegation suffered much for want of a church of its own, 
because it was wholly dependent upon the kindness of others from 
week to week.” 

When the third convention of the Texas Synod met in 
Galveston in 1853, Braun was accompanied by the first official 
lay delegate ever to be sent to the synodical meeting. The delegate 
was the same Mr. Burkhardt to whom Braun had been referred 
when he first came to Houston.” 

This convention was marked by some strange contrasts. First, 
a certain Methodist preacher by the name of Rottenstein attended 
the meeting and was accepted as “an advisory member” of the 
synod. He addressed the assembly and urged a greater unity of 
spirit and a working toward a common goal, since all concerned 
were enemies of unbelief and superstition. In answer Braun spoke 
of the friendly relationship between the Lutherans and the Meth- 
odists. As a result, the convention resolved that someone be 
authorized to write an article for the Wesleyan Banner, in which 
the fundamental doctrines of the Lutheran faith were formulated. 
The article was also to express the wish that the Lutherans and the 
Methodists might live in peace with one another. It is evident from 
this that the Lutherans of the Texas Synod believed that they could 
work harmoniously with the Methodists without necessarily com- 
promising any basic principles.* 

In contrast to this stand toward the Methodists, we have 
Braun’s reaction. toward the General Synod of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in the United States of America. This federation 
of Lutheran synods had invited the Texas Synod to join them. 
Braun voted against this proposal, but when the Texas Synod 
nevertheless accepted the invitation, provided no constitutional 
changes would be demanded, Braun received a peaceful dismissal.*” 
-Braun’s action was unquestionably taken because he was unsym- 
‘pathetic with the liberal tendencies within some of the constituent 
bodies of the General Synod. How Braun harmonized his views 
toward the General Synod and the German Methodists is quite 
difficult to understand, though in time he was to learn to take 
a different course toward the latter. 

Yellow fever struck Houston hard in 1853, and almost broke 
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up the congregation by deaths and removals. For some time no 
work was done on the new church. The school had. to be reorgan- 
ized, and Braun found the work most difficult as he tried to carry on 
his ministry in Houston and in the nearby settlements.*° By the 
turn of the year conditions improved somewhat so that work was 
again begun. By March the church was under roof.” 

Since it was impossible to collect sufficient money in Houston, 
Braun decided to go to Pennsylvania to see whether he could 
raise the necessary funds. On his way north he took along two 
little children for Passavant’s orphanage, one a German boy 
whose parents died with yellow fever and the other a French lad 
whose parents died of cholera and whom he had met on his way 
coming up the Mississippi.** 

Evidently the collecting tour was successful, because on Braun’s 
return the little congregation was soon able to see their building 
completed. On Christmas Day of 1854, the church was finally 
dedicated with special services. The Rev. A. Fairbairn of the Pres- 
byterian Church delivered an English sermon, and Braun preached 
twice that day in German. This event infused a new life among 
the people, and Braun felt confident that his congregation would 
now grow. In reporting this happy event, he wrote, 

We have a Church School, which I teach myself —and in addiciols 
to this have also a weekly boctitag, together with a singing school, and 
a class of catechumens — so that my time is full employed.* 

Before this happy event took place, another incident occurred, 
which was to have a marked influence on Braun. A party of some 
five hundred Lutheran Wends under the leadership of the Rev. 
John Kilian had landed in Galveston on the sixteenth of December. 
They quickly left that city because yellow fever was raging there 
and arrived in Houston, where they enjoyed the hospitality of 
Braun and his members, although the majority of the people had 
to camp in the open. Kilian preached twice for Braun and during 
this short stay struck up a friendship which greatly strengthened 
Braun during the coming years. Most of the Wends continued 
inland after Christmas, although a few remained in the city.” 
Some of these became victims of the fever, so that by the time’ 
Kilian left for his final destination, Braun had three Wend 
orphans, which he eventually sent to Pittsburgh °* under the care 
of widow Richter, also a Wend, whose husband had died in the 


same plague.” 
One of the factors which kept Braun’s congregation from 
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growing was the recurrent appearance of yellow fever. During the 
summer of 1855, the congregation was again almost destroyed 
when more than half of the communicants became victims of the 
plague. During this time Braun faithfully remained at his post, 
and when the particular wave of the pestilence was over, collected 
a number of orphans and sent them to Passavant’s Orphanage in 
Zelienople, Pa.” 

Little is known of Braun’s work during the next ten years. 
Periodic waves of sickness, especially cholera and yellow fever, 
took their toll from the members of the congregation. In spite of 
these difficulties, Braun continued to preach at various stations 
in Harris County, in addition to his work in Houston, where he 
also taught school. Some relief was afforded him for a few months 
in 1857, when Pastor J. Moegle, recently arrived from Germany, 
came to Houston after an unsuccessful attempt to do mission work 
near Brenham. After a short time, Moegle was reassigned by the 
Texas Synod to a mission station of his own.”* 

For some yeats Braun and his congregation remained without 
synodical affiliation. As stated, Braun had left the Texas Synod. 
His contact with the Pittsburgh Synod, too, became less and less 
frequent after 1857, although he still made an occasional contri- 
bution to Passavant’s Orphanage.” Though he made overtures 
in 1860 to be readmitted to the Texas Synod, he did not go 
through with it.” 

After the War between the States, Braun was gradually drawn 
closer to the pastors and congregations of the Missouri Synod. 
This interest was kept alive, especially through Braun’s correspond- 
ence with Kilian of Serbin, who was a member of this synod. 
Kilian had a deep regard for Braun and expressed his confidence 
in him to President C. Fick of the Western District.” 

When the Rose Hill congregation of Harris County had a 
vacancy in 1868, and Braun was asked to supply their needs, he 
induced the congregation to request a pastor from the Missouri 
Synod instead of from the Texas Synod, where it held membership. 
After Rose Hill was successful in calling John Zimmermann as 
pastor, Kilian asked President J. Buenger of the Western District 
to permit him to allow Braun to assist in the ordination and 
installation of the newly called pastor. While Buenger recognized 
that this might be questioned, since Braun was not a member of 
the Missouri Synod and had not taken steps to join, he felt, 
nevertheless, that Braun might be shown this courtesy since it was 
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evident that he was an orthodox Lutheran (rechtstehnder). How- 
ever, he left the final decision up to Kilian.’* Consequently, on 
September 6, 1868, Kilian and Braun jointly ordained and installed 
the new wae alii Kilian preached the sermon and performed the 
actual ordination rites, while Braun assisted in the distribution of 
Holy Communion, partaking also of the Sacrament. In the after- 
noon Braun preached at the second service, basing his remarks on 
Psalm 133.” This unofkicial co-operation between members of 
Missouri Synod clergy and the independent Braun continued for 
approximately nine years, although efforts were made to overcome 
Braun’s reluctance to join. 

Sometime in 1870, the little Lutheran church in Houston was 
faced with a new tragedy, for during that year the church burned 


‘The German Lutheran Church building at Milam and Texas Avenues, 

erected in 1871 after the first structure was destroyed by fire. This picture 

was taken after the building had been sold and partly dismantled and used 
for business purposes 


down, and services had to be conducted for some months in a damp 
schoolroom. Braun tried hard to collect money for the new 
building, but up to December of that year he had subscriptions 
amounting to only about $1,000, a sum which would cover only 
a small part of the final cost. During the early part of 1871, 
he resolved, together with his congregation, to erect a new church, 
trusting to the grace of God that the actual project would be 
completed. God heard the prayers of the little church, so that by 
the Tenth Sunday after Trinity a new, beautiful, and roomy church 
house was erected. The church was so packed for the occasion that 
many of the members and friends had to stand outside. Pastor 
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J. Pallmer of Serbin preached in the morning, and Pastor A. D. 
Greif of William Penn preached the second service in the afternoon. 
Braun himself took over the dedicatory rites and was assisted by 
the two guest speakers and Pastor J. Zimmermann of Rose Hill.°° 

When in 1871 an effort was made to organize a Southern 
District in New Orleans, Pastor John Kilian also received an in- 
vitation in a circular letter from a certain Pastor Lieb, inviting him 
to attend a conference of pastors and teachers there. Kilian was 
interested in such an organization, but because of his own problems 
in the parish, he wanted to set forth certain conditions before he 
would attend such a meeting. One of these was that Dr. Walther 
would come to New Orleans presently, so that Kilian would have 
an opportunity to consult with him. A second condition was that 
Braun would be invited to attend.*' Buenger’s reply indicated that 
both of these conditions would be met.’ Whether Braun actually 
attended such a meeting cannot be verified. 

A few months after Braun dedicated his own church, he was 
invited to participate in the dedication of the new church building 
at Serbin, where Kilian was pastor.’ During the next few years 
‘Braun was frequently invited to preach or to assist in special 
services, indicating a growing intimacy with the Missouri Synod 
clergy. Thus he assisted in the installation of the Rev. Andrew 
Schmidt on January 7, 1872, at Little Cypress, also helping out 
with the Communion service and preaching.”* A few months later 
he again assisted Pastor Zimmermann in ordaining and installing 
Candidate A. H. Th. Meyer, July 20, 1873, at the White Oak 
Church near Houston.” 

While some of the Missouri Synod pastors were becoming 
concerned that Braun did not join the Missouri Synod, others 
nevertheless continued to invite him on special occasions.” Pastor 
A. H. Th. Meyer of St. John’s Congregation at White Oak Bayou 
asked Braun to preach for him at the rededication of their church, 
which had been destroyed in the storm of 1875. Braun preached 
- the dedicatory sermon on the First Sunday after Epiphany in 1876." 

At the Western District convention of 1876 in St. Louis in 
the early part of May, Braun was accepted after a colloquy as an | 
advisory member of the Missouri Synod. Thus, after some nine 
years of mutual co-operation, Braun finally took the step to unite 
himself with the church body with which he seemed to be in 
sympathy.** Though Braun could not attend the 1877 District 
convention, due to serious illness in his family, he was able to invite 
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the State pastoral conference to Houston. Thus on June 18, 1878, 
the first official Missouri Synod conference was held in the city.” 
It was about this time that Kilian was faced with some doc- 
trinal problems. In a sermon delivered at a pastoral conference at 
Cypress i in 1876, he had made some statements which were definitely 
chiliastic."* The matter became the subject of many debates during 
the subsequent conferences. Since Braun alone did not attack him, 
Kilian turned more and more to him. Just what position Braun 
took is not clear, although he did mildly reprimand Kilian for 
preaching so frequently on the doctrine of the antichrist.” 


Building once used as a school for the German Lutheran Church. Probably 
built in 1871 or later. During the first two decades the school was conducted 
.in the church 


Though hurt at Braun’s remarks, Kilian did not lose confidence. 
in him. In fact, he wrote him saying that he was the only free 
theologian in the State, one who could think for himself, while all 
the other brethren knew nothing else except what had been told 
them. Kilian was so disturbed by the matter that he was seriously 
thinking of leaving the conference, but urged Braun to remain with 
the Missouri Synod men regardless of what happened.” 

By this time the Houston congregation seems to have had a 
certain amount of stability. According to the reports of Braun, 
the congregation had forty-five voting members, seventeen con- 
tributing members. There were thirty children from the congre- 
gation in the school and twelve from non-members. Evidently many 
children were brought to be baptized, for Braun reported some 
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hundred baptisms but only nine confirmations. From among the 
members, twenty-seven were married, but the thirty burials indicate 
that various plagues were still taking a serious toll.” 

_ While Kilian was able to settle his differences with the brethren, 
Braun was beginning to have serious difficulties within his own 
congregation. During the early part of 1879, the trouble was 
beginning to take a definite form, so that specific charges were 
being brought against the pastor. Consequently, during the summer 
of 1879, the Visitor, Pastor S. Koestering, was asked to preside at 
a special meeting where these charges were aired. No specific 
charges are listed anywhere, but they seem to be grouped around 
the doctrine held by the pastor, the use of his office, and his personal 
conduct. After the investigation, Koestering advised Braun to give 
up his office in Houston, since it was very obvious that he could no 
longer work with blessing in this city. Should anything drastic 
take place, he would be the chief cause if the congregation would 
finally be destroyed. Braun promised that he would consider the 
matter seriously, discuss it with his congregation, and finally leave 
it up to them. Unfortunately none of these promises seem to have 
been kept.” 

Braun attended synod in St. Louis, which began on Septem- 
ber 24, 1879. While no official action was taken against Braun at 
this time, the report of a committee which had investigated a com- 
plaint prompted certain statements which are thought to have been 
directed against Braun. It was stated that anyone who joined Synod 
and then refused to submit to the norms of that body on the ground 
that he wanted to remain free was really very foolish. Anyone 
joining a large church body was necessarily giving up some per- 
sonal liberty in order to meet the needs of the larger group. What 
reactions these words had on Braun can only be conjectured from 
subsequent events."° 

On Braun’s return from synod the difficulties within the con- 
gregation came to a climax. A petition signed by twenty-two 
members was sent to Koestering asking him to examine the situation 
immediately. Koestering could not make the long journey to Texas 
again, and so he suggested that several of the pastors of the State 
act in his behalf. Pastors L. Geyer of Serbin, T. Stiemke of Warda, 
and J. Maisch of Spring, Harris County, served as a committee, 
with Geyer as chairman. Two meetings were held with Braun and 
the congregation. Of the seventeen charges made by the members, 
five were accepted as valid, and Braun was declared unworthy of 
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the office of the ministry. The congregation unanimously resolved 
that he be deposed, since Braun refused to resign voluntarily. 

But Braun was not finished with the matter. Although he had 
not protested at the meeting in which he was removed from office, 
he soon called together another meeting, at which time he invited 
many people who were not members, according to.some, even such 
as were Jews, Catholics, and obviously unbelievers. Braun opened 
the meeting, at which also Pastors P. Roesener of Rose Hill and 
Maisch were present. The resolutions of the previous meeting were 
quickly rescinded in spite of protests. The meeting soon became so 
turbulent that those who had previously been against Braun were 
hooted down. Roesener told the congregation that they had by 
their actions become a godless faction (Rotte). Because the pro- 
testing group had now become a helpless minority, they felt they 
could do nothing but withdraw.” 

Now the group which consideted itself actually the original 
congregation, because they had remained faithful to the articles of 
_ incorporation, was in a quandary. They refused to take the matter 
to court, for it was felt that the prejudice of many was against 
them. Consequently, they took no legal action to regain their 
property but set about organizing a congregation of their own.” 

The protesting group met for an organizational meeting at the 
home of Mr. F. Schnauke on November 9, 1879. Pastor Roesener 
of Rose Hill was asked to serve as chairman, and the former 
teacher of the school, Mr. H. Nehrling, served as secretary. The 
first action of the group was to sever its connections with Braun 
and his congregation in order to avoid any future entanglements. 
Evidently, the group was very conscious of public relations, and 
therefore they resolved to advertise in the Texas Deutsche Zeitung 
and in the English newspaper the Telegram to submit the names 
of those who were now members of the newly organized congre- 
gation. They publicly stated that they were no longer responsible 
for any debts of Braun’s congregation and that they surrendered 
all claims to the property.® 

The name Deutsche ev.-luth. Dee Gemeinde zu 
Houston was adopted for the congregation. A new set of officers 
was elected, although many of the former officers were now mem- 
bers of the newly organized congregation. They immediately set 
about to get a pastor of their own by extending a call to Timothy 
Stiemke of Warda. In the meanwhile arrangements were made to 
rent a place for future worship and for the school. Altogether 
twenty-four names were added to the Constitution.” 
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The fear that their name might be maligned was soon realized 
through public statements in the papers. Hence, at a subsequent 
meeting a committee of four was appointed to consult with H. Leh- 
mann, the editor of the German paper, asking him to correct some 
of the statements made against the group in behalf of Braun.” 

When Stiemke received the call, he was quite reluctant to 
accept, because he had been one of the committee members who 
had advised Braun to resign. He therefore at first returned the 
call,** but when it was extended again, he took it at the advice 
of Dr. Walther, accepting it in a letter dated January 1, 1880.™ 

With his installation on the Second Sunday after Epiphany 
by Pastor Roesener, young Stiemke faced all the problems of a 
newly founded organization.*” One of the first things to be done 
was to purchase a site on which the congregation might build 
a future house of worship. The purchase was finally effected, and 
property was bought on Louisiana St. near Preston Avenue.” 
Before beginning the edifice, it was necessary to gather some funds. 
Since the congregation was both small and poor, it was decided to 
apprise the member congregations of the Missouri Synod of their 
needs. Koestering had already done this in Der Lutheraner, where 
he had described the break in the Houston congregation, but 
Trinity followed through by authorizing the purchase of a thousand 
postal cards, which were to be sent broadcast throughout Synod.* 
By July matters had progressed far enough so that bids for the 
new church could be accepted, and the construction was authorized.” 

While the building operations and the soliciting was going on, 
school was maintained in a rented hall under the direction of 
Teacher Nehrling. Services were held in the English Methodist 
church.”° 

The full program which Braun had followed became the pat- 
tern for the newly established congregation. Thus from the very 
beginning Trinity had both morning and evening services and had 
both a day school and a Sunday school, the latter at a time when 
many of the pastors and parochial school teachers frowned upon 
_ such a school. Since this agency had been introduced into Houston 
from the beginning with Braun’s arrival in 1851, it was natural 
for Trinity to continue along the same path. 

Even while Trinity was in the midst of planning its own church 
building, it gave its permission for the pastor to preach occasionally 
in nearby Belleville, Hempstead, and Paterson (sic— for Pat- 
tison).°’ This desire to spread out into nearby towns was charac- 
teristic of this congregation from the beginning. 
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Stiemke, who proved himself to be a most able administrator, — 
showed deep interest in the work of Synod at large. Therefore, 
when the pastoral conference for the entire Synod was called in 
1880 to meet in Chicago, he received permission to attend this most 
important conference.” A similar interest was shown when a 


Trinity Lutheran Church -- Erected in 1880 


preparatory school was established in New Orleans. Trinity was 
one of the two churches in Texas which supported the school from 
the beginning.” 

Finally, after many anxious moments and days, a new church 
was dedicated. On the First Sunday in Advent, two special services 
were held, one in the morning in German and one in the afternoon 
in English."* Every effort was made to give this important occasion 
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wide publicity by inviting the public through the Texas Deutsche 
Zeitung and the Telegram.” 

Up to this time the State of Texas belonged to the Western 
District of the Missouri Synod. As mentioned above, there had 
been some talk about dividing the District. Finally in 1882, the 
Gulf States organized as the Southern District in New Orleans. 
Stiemke was elected its first president.”’ Thus again, Houston was 
distinguished by having its Lutheran pastor enjoy a position of 
leadership. However, this distinction was short-lived, because in 
a few months Stiemke accepted a call to New Orleans.” 

Though Stiemke was in Houston only a short time, Trinity 
had had a good start. It had the benefits of the good organizational 
pattern of Braun and the sound leadership of Stiemke. Although 
Braun had personally disintegrated in the last years of his work 
in the Lutheran Church, it must be said for him that it was through 
his influence that the city was kept open for the Missouri Synod. 
The Texas Synod, which was so active throughout the State, had 
entered all the strategic cities, Galveston, New Braunfels, Austin, 
Brenham, San Antonio, and scores of smaller towns with a large 
German population. It had never entered Houston after Braun 
left it, even though that city had a population of 16,513 by 1880, 
because it felt that the Lutheran Church was already represented 
through Braun. Because the Missouri Synod came late into the 
State, it was for many years represented, with the exception of 
Dallas, only in the rural areas. Even in Dallas the work was 
practically abandoned, but was resumed about the same time 
Trinity was organized in Houston. Braun’s own church, after 1879, 
continued to carry the name Lutheran, although it received its 
pastors from the Evangelical Church. Not until sometime in the 
1930’s did it change its name to The First Evangelical Church.” 

_ The vacancy created by Stiemke’s leaving was soon filled when 
Pastor G. Kuehn accepted the call late in the summer of 1882.” 
Since Nehrling had left the school for a post in Lee County, it 
was necessary to get some assistance in the schoolroom. Shortly 
before Stiemke left, a student by the name of A. Schupmann was. 
engaged to teach. He continued to teach for the first year of 
Kuehn’s pastorate because the congregation did not have enough 
money to engage a regularly called teacher.'”” 

By 1883 the congregation felt itself financially able to call 
a teacher. Mr. Frederick Doepke was called, and the school soon 
reflected his well-planned work. After Nehrling left, Stiemke 
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suggested to the congregation that arithmetic and geography be 
taught through the medium of the English language. Previously 
everything had been taught through the German language. Doepke 
went one step farther and persuaded the congregation to adopt the 
readers of the public schools as well as other standard books. 
A few years later, when synodical readers were published, it was 
through his influence that they were used.’”* 

A problem which faced the congregation for many decades 
was that of the lodges. Lodges of all types were numerous in 
Houston. Freemasonry, for instance, had come to Houston even 
before the churches were organized." This could be expected, 
since many of the political leaders of Texas were members of this 
lodge. The Germans were especially organization-conscious along 
nationalistic lines. Around 1880 there were at least seven organ- 
izations for the Germans. Most of them were Turn Vereine and 
singing societies, but at least one, the Deutsche Gesellschaft, could 
be classified as a lodge.'*? The issue concerning lodges came to 
a climax when Pastor Kuehn refused to bury one of his members 
who belonged to this group. Kuehn was willing to bury him if the 
_ lodge would not participate, in fact, he would even be willing to 
restrict himself to a service in the church if the lodge insisted on 
‘participating at the cemetery. The congregation was not satisfied 
with this and resolved to ask the District President for an opinion. 
When Kuehn was sustained, the congregation was willing to back 
him up, even though a few of its officials remained undecided for 
some time.’”* 

In 1883 Trinity was host to the second meeting of the Southern 
District. This was the first time that a Missouri Synod District 
convention was held in the city, the forerunner of many others in the 
years to come. At this Southern District meeting the synodical 
president, H. Schwan, read an essay on “The Christian and Secular 
Organizations.” The main essay was read by Prof. Francis Pieper 


of St. Louis. 


Although Kuehn was in Houston less than three years, he left 
in the summer of 1885 to accept a call to Effingham County, IIl.’” 
Again Trinity did not have to wait long till the Rev. J. Trinklein, 
- missionary at large for Texas, accepted the call and was installed 
August 30, 1885.°° 

The pastorate of Trinklein was marked especially by the 
financial problems which faced the congregation. There are con- 


stant references to the fact that the teacher was unable to live on 
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the small salary and that the congregation was unable to guarantee 
him even that much. An appeal was made to the District, but no 
help was forthcoming.’ Trinklein himself was receiving thirty 
dollars a month for salary. After Mr. Doepke accepted a call 
elsewhere, the pastor was asked to teach and therefore received an 
additional twenty dollars from the tuition, since he would not be 
able to serve his mission station and teach at the same time.” 
That this condition was not due to a niggardliness of the congre- 
gation is obvious from the records. Many members were so poor 
that cemetery plots had to be donated to several families so that 
they could bury their dead.*”” 

In spite of its own ecénomic difficulties, the congregation was 
still interested in bringing the Gospel to as many people as possible. 
In January, 1889, it went on record in favor of a Negro mission 
in Houston,” though nothing seems to have come of the sug- 
gestion. The idea of conducting mission festivals, which had been 
inaugurated by Pastor Kuehn just before he left, was resumed by 
Trinklein in 1886.1!" The modest collection of $34.75 is in marked 
contrast to the several thousands which are now annually collected 
by Trinity. 

After approximately five years of service under severe economic 
strain, Pastor Trinklein accepted a call in 1889, and was followed 
by Pastor John Barthel, who was installed on Jubilate Sunday of 
that year.'” 

Barthel’s pastorate was marked by an intense effort to exploit 
all the mission opportunities. As early as July 5, 1891, he sug- 
gested that some of the evening services be given over to English 
services. The matter was tabled and did not come up for official 
discussion for some time.‘'* But since there were a number of 
Swedish, Norwegian, and American Lutherans in the city who had 
no opportunity to hear the Word preached to them in a Lutheran 
church, Barthel once more approached the congregation, suggesting 
that English services be held twice a month in the evenings.’ 
Barthel was very aware of his own limitations, but he made a valiant 
effort to preach in English. In his announcement book for the 
Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity of 1893, the following announce- 
ment is written in laborious fashion, 

I would yet announce services for the third Sunday of next month. 
Everybody is cordially invited. 

Furthermore I beg to be excused for not having more hymnbooks at 
hand. I did not expect as large an attendance. But I shall duplicate the 
number of books for our next service. 
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The services were continued for about a year and then dropped 
for some time. They were resumed again in the fall of 1897.'% 
After the turn of the century, services were conducted every Sunday 
evening in English, while the morning hour was reserved for Ger- 
man setvices. This arrangement continued until 1919, when an 
English service was also added to the morning schedule.’'’. 

The question of preaching to the Negroes, which had been 
raised during Trinklein’s pastorate, was taken care of temporarily 
by setting up a special bench in the church for those Negroes who 
wished to attend the services.'‘’ Some decades passed before a 
Negro mission was opened in the city. 

By 1891 Trinity again felt strong enough to call a regular 
teacher. This was effected in the person of Mr. H. F. Telger. In 
spite of the congregation’s optimism, the complaint was heard that 
many of the members were not sending their children to the school. 
An effort was made to eliminate the tuition by asking all members 
of the congregation to pay the twenty-five or fifty cents a month. 
It was hoped that this would increase the enrollment. The sug- 
gestion provoked a heated debate, and no action was taken.’ 
The enrollment was slightly over fifty at this time.” 

Another problem associated with the school was the rule that 
children attending confirmation instruction must also attend school. 
This rule caused some of the children to postpone their confirma- 
tion. In a few instances they were eventually lost to the Lutheran 
Church. The congregation therefore resolved that the pastor be 
authorized to make necessary exceptions, especially in such instances 
where the family lived too far away or could not afford tuition.””° 

After Barthel was relieved of teaching school, he encouraged 
organizations within the congregation. In 1892 he organized a 
ladies’ aid society, which in time took over the care of the school 
as one of its service projects.’ Similarly, the pastor organized 
a youth society in the spring of 1893.°°* The purpose of this 
society was to provide social and educational activities, but the 
organization was short-lived. Another attempt was made in 1900, 
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but this too was soon abandoned. Not until 1908 was the congre- 
gation able to effect a stable society.'”* 

About the same time that Barthel was conducting English 
services, Mr. Frederick Doepke resigned as teacher in Lee County 
because of poor health and took up secular work in Houston. 
Under his leadership Trinity began an English Sunday school, 
so that, beginning with 1895, Trinity had two Sunday schools. 
In 1914 the two were merged into the present Sunday school, 
which is conducted entirely in English.’** . 

Though Houston was still a relatively small city, Trinity felt 
that the future growth of Lutheranism would require that either 
branch churches or daughter churches be established. Consequently, 
in 1894, it was decided to erect a building in Brunner Addition, 
which might serve for a branch Sunday school and perhaps for 
a preaching station.” In spite of the interest in Trinity, members 
living in the Brunner Addition could not be gotten to contribute 
enough for the mission, although one member living in that section 
offered to make a loan without interest, provided that it be repaid 
in five years. Through the efforts of H. F. Telger, who since 1891 
was teaching at Trinity, an arrangement was made to open a school. 
When in 1895 he resigned as teacher at Trinity, he devoted his 
full time at the school in the Brunner Addition, while Pastor 
Barthel preached. When Mr. Telger finally had to resign on 
account of sickness, the mission was discontinued. In later years 
Messiah Lutheran Church was located in that part of the city.’*° 

After some twenty years the neighborhood in which Trinity 
was located was no longer suitable. From 1893 on there are many 
references in the minutes to relocating the church. At first efforts 
were made to take up the complaints with the city council, but 
most of these were unsuccessful, for the neighborhood was too 
run down to make any permanent changes. When Barthel accepted 
a call to Mobile, Ala., in 1896, this remained the major unsolved 
problem. Seven years passed before a solution was finally found. 


In the past Trinity had been able to fill the vacancy in short 
order. However, after Pastor Barthel left, several attempts had to 
be made before C. F. Brommer of Tampa, Fla., accepted the call. 
The congregation was at first reluctant to call him, for the letter 
of recommendation which accompanied his name stated that he 
had heart trouble, but that he was nevertheless a very hard worker. 
The letter added that he was considered “all right” for Houston 
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“da ja, die Herrn Pastoren sellten ganz kern gesund, sondern 
meistens mehr. ‘oder weniger krank seien.” '*‘ 

Brommer’s pastorate was marked oy one of those periodic 
surveys of the membership lists which are occasionally necessary. 
At a number of voters’ meetings time was taken to clear the list 
of inactive members and to study the reports of the efforts made 
to bring back individuals into a more active membership. In con- 
nection with this effort the ever-recurring lodge problem came up 
again. Barthel had discussed lodge matters but had little success 
in getting members to leave such organizations. He was met with 
stolid indifference, which was a great concern to him and his 
elders." Brommer felt that the time had come to take a definite 
stand. As a result a number of members were dropped. The 
matter became so heated that it was discussed even in the news- 
papers.” Trinity was soon known in the community as a church 
which would not tolerate lodge members of any kind. While the 
problem recurred even after the turn of the century, the pattern 
set by Brommer had its desired effect. 

The economic situation, while never healthy for the members 
of Trinity, took a serious turn in 1898, when the school was some- 
what endangered because the teacher’s salary could not be met. 
S. J. Richter, who had been called about the time Brommer took 
over, resigned in 1899 for secular work, since he could not live on 
the irregular salary offered him. Brommer took a cut of five dollars, 
so that he was now receiving fifty-five dollars a month. Matters 
became a little more hopeful as the enrollment increased towards 
the end of 1899, and H. Ellermann was called to teach. 

Trinity was again host to the Southern District when it met 
in Houston February 9—15, 1898. At this time President Schwan 
preached the main sermon, ead the Vice-President of the District, 
the Rev. H. T. Kilian, read the essay. The chief business for this 
convention concerned itself with mission work within the District.” 
At this convention the question of dividing the Southern District 
was again discussed, but the proposal was rejected. Not until 1906 
was the Texas District established. 

After five years of service, Brommer left Houston, and in 1901 
the Rev. C. A. Waéch became Trinity’s sixth pastor. Fifty years 
had now passed since the first regular Lutheran pastor had preached 
his first sermon in Houston. The city had grown to 44,633. During 
these fifty years two churches were organized, but hale one had 
remained truly Lutheran. The church organized by Braun had 
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continued its legal life after 1879, but it remained only nominally 
Lutheran, getting its pastors chiefly from the Evangelical Church. 
Trinity, though organized as late as 1879, was closer spiritually to 
the original congregation of 1851 than the church which now holds 
the original charter. 4 vd 

Trinity, too, had grown, though quite slowly under the many 
adverse conditions. By 1901 there were approximately 400 souls in 
the congregation, 237 of whom were communicants.'”' The school 
was making a valiant effort to continue, but its enrollment was 
only about thirty-five. The most serious problem facing the con- 
gregation at the turn of the century was undoubtedly its unfavor- 
able location, flanked as it was by taverns and houses of question- 
able repute. When this problem was finally solved under the 
pastorate of Waech, Trinity Church was able to take a new 
lease on life. 

Now in 1953, when there are more than a score of Lutheran 
congregations of several synods in Houston, Trinity, under the 
grace of God, can be said to have had an effective influence upon 
all of them. The important influence of Trinity is a tribute to the 
faithfulness of its pastors and teachers, who built on a solid 
foundation through the preaching and teaching of the blessed 
Gospel. 
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Part III 


RISE AND DECLINE 
1923—1934 


Expansion 


Relocation. — Should the college relocate? This question 
brought forth much discussion for a number of years after 1923. 
A remark had been made upon the floor of the 1923 synodical 
convention stating that if no additional land could be secured to 
increase the size of the present tract, the college would have to 
relocate. : 

Upon investigation the Board of Control found nothing that 
could compare with the present site; and following a suggestion 
of the synodical Board of Directors in 1925, officials of the District 
made further efforts to buy adjoining property. Four lots on the 
west side of the college property were purchased for $2,600 in 
1926. More information had been obtained on additional property, 


* Professor Nauss is Latin instructor at St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo. 
This article is continued from XXV, January, 1953; and XXVI, April, 1953. 
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and the Board of Control had urged Synod to buy it, but the con- 
dition of the synodical treasury would not permit the expenditure. 

The question of relocation arose again in 1929. The problem 
became a concern of the entire District when in 1930 the conven- 
tion at Tacoma, Wash., adopted an overture recommending the 
appointment of a committee to study the relocation question and 
report at the next convention. After lengthy study and investiga- 
tion of the matter the committee appointed by the District President 
favored retention of the present site. The report and recommenda- 
tion were adopted by the 1931 convention, and Concordia remained 
on Twenty-eighth and Holman Sts. in Portland. 

A Building Program.—In the early part of 1925 crowded 
conditions caused by an average enrollment of over 40 in the 
previous three years necessitated an addition to the school’s ac- 
commodations. Since Synod was now financing the school entirely 
(except for donations from individuals and groups in the District), 
a building program could be launched that would clearly be beyond 
the means of the Oregon and Washington District. The necessary 
procedure to obtain approval for a building program consisted 
in submitting plans for the additional building or buildings to an 
educational committee of Synod and then placing the request be- 
fore Synod at its next convention. These preliminary steps were 
taken. Original plans for the full development of the school 
showed an administration building facing the street which passed 
the main property, a general service building with refectory some 
distance behind, and two dormitories as wings on either side of 
the other two structures, thus forming a quadrangle in the center. 
The preliminary sketches were prepared for a plant to accommodate 
a maximum of 150 in the administration building and approxi- 
mately the same number in the dormitories. . 

Since it was considered wiser to build up to the maximum 
capacity through a number of years, the Board: requested only 
$150,000 for just two of the buildings, one dormitory and the 
administration hall. Appropriations for remodeling and general 
improvements were also requested. 

A dormitory was needed quite urgently, it seemed. The fire 
hazard was great even with the fire escape, an iron stairway leading 
from the third floor dormitory to the second floor and an iron 
pole down which the students were to slide from the second floor 
to the ground. The problem of housing forty students in the 
natrow attic of a wooden building which had little protection 
against fire, especially during the night, was a matter of great 
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concern to the Board of Control. No suitable arrangements even 
for a sickroom could be provided with the conditions as crowded 
as they were. Dr. Pfotenhauer, the President of Synod, on a visit’ 
to the Portland Concordia, had said several years previously: “This 
is much too primitive.” * . 
The requests were entered at the 1926 synodical convention, 
and the following appropriations were made: : 


Ecrinistration. building... estat ee $66,000 
Bere ar emacs A touses pos ok oe de Ae 12,200 
Madisonal piece of land ~~ ae 3,950 
Remodeling of present building into a service building _. 5,500 
[San es a cnn eee 4,000 
ane ei ee ereee ee) ee 5,000 

ore to worse ies! 50) siiw gbe $96,650 


The old building was to serve for the time being as both 
dormitory and refectory. 

This seemed at least a beginning. The Portland Concordia sup- 
porters returned home after the convention and waited . . . and 
waited. Nothing happened. Then word was received on June 6, 
1927, that the Fiscal Conference of Synod had advised the Board 
of Directors to refrain from building operations except in case 
of extreme need. A mammoth building program had been launched 
by the 1923 synodical convention authorizing the erection of over 
50 new buildings for its educational institutions with an appropri- 
ation of $3,850,000. It appeared that such an effort had been 
put forth by the congregations to satisfy the requirements of this 
building fund that other treasuries suffered and were annually faced 
with a deficit. The total deficit in Synod’s treasuries had increased 
from $148,000 in 1924 to nearly $475,000 in 1927! The 1926 appro- 
ptiations for buildings and improvements at Synod’s educational 
institutions were to be used only in case of extreme need. Portland 
was not considered to be in dire need of new buildings. 

At the 1929 meeting of the general body the Board of Control 
again entered a request for an appropriation. The reasons for a new 
building urged in 1926 were presented again. The past three years, 
however, had served to intensify these arguments. The fire depart- 
ment had declared itself satisfied with the fire escape for the “time 
being” only. An ‘overloaded electrical wiring system, fourteen 
years old and in a wooden building, increased the fire hazard. Lack 
of heat in the dormitory and in the basement chemistry laboratory, 


1 Fred Dobberfuhl, “Unser Concordia College zu Portland, Oreg.” Der 
Lutheraner, LXXXVIII (April 26, 1927), 160. 
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as well as lack of space in the library, the classroom, the kitchen, 
and the storeroom, was added to the ever-growing list of reasons 
for immediate action. Because of the situation of the synodical 
treasury an appropriation of only $86,000 for the erection of an 
administration building was requested, and it was approved without 
a dissenting vote. Synod was urged to purchase adjacent land and 
the professors’ houses, but it was unable to see its way clear to 
make these expenditures. 

After this convention no money was available again. The syn- 
odical treasury, operating with a deficit, could provide funds only 
for the most urgent needs. 

At its 1929 convention Synod had instructed its President, 
in conjunction with the Vice-Presidents, to appoint a committee 
to survey the entire educational system of Synod and report at the 
next convention of Synod in 1932. Then, on June 21, 1931, the 
Board of Control received word that this Survey Committee was 
suggesting that Portland be closed.and that the California Con- 
cordia College be reduced to four years. This must have been 
a hard blow to the members of the faculty and the Board of Con- 
trol, all of whom for more than ten years had labored to develop 
their school. The news was not too unexpected, however. J. A. Rim- 
bach and E. Balgemann, both of whom were members of the Board, 
had attended the 1929 convention because it had become known 
that there was a strong movement to close the school and it was 
considered advisable to have more representatives at the convention. 

The chief arguments for closing the Portland institution 
centered in its small size, the poor facilities, and the high per capita 
cost of running the school. Counterarguments began to appear 
soon after the Survey Committee’s report had been made public. 
One article published in the College Administration Bulletin, the 
publication for Synod’s educational institutions, contained what 
seemed to be the focal point of the Portland school’s trouble. The 
following excerpt is taken from the article entitled “Should Any 
of Our Synodical Institutions of Higher Education Be Curtailed 


‘or Closed?” 

Investigation may reveal miserable equipment and housing conditions 
as the one and only cause of the small attendance at a college. It may 
become evident that if the General Body had in due time corrected these 
undesirable features, the school would now enjoy a decidedly more flourish- 
ing state and be an attraction to its constituency.” 


2 Th. Brohm and F. Sylvester, “Should Any of Our Synodical Institutions 
of Higher Education Be Curtailed or Closed?” College Administration Bulletin, 
V (October, 1932), 88, 89. (St. Louis: Concordia). 
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But interest in the Portland Concordia survived, and not only 
‘among those who were in direct contact with its affairs. At the 
1931 District convention the entire membership rose up in defense 
of their school. Pastoral conferences throughout the Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho territory discussed the Survey Com- 
mittee’s report. Circuit meetings and individuals requested more 
information. ; 

The Survey Committee was figuring partly, and rightly so, 
in terms of expense to Synod. The depression had come, and there 
was not much hope of returning to normal conditions immediately. 
And with a $400,000 debt, carried over from the period of 1923 
to 1927 and incurred because only 60 per cent of Synod’s member- 
ship had realized and met its obligations, a debt which was growing 
not smaller but definitely larger, reductions in expenses had to 
be made somewhere.’ But the cry against the method of reducing 
expenses by shutting the doors of several of Synod’s educational 
institutions was gaining greater momentum in other parts of Synod 
also. J. T. Mueller, an editor of Der Lutheraner, wrote in a 1931 
issue that the Church should not close any schools, even in time of 
depression, since Christian education is of the greatest importance. 
If reductions must be made, he wrote, they should not be made 
at the expense of Christian education.” 

The recommendation to close Portland was presented to the 
Milwaukee convention. The Board of Control, unconvinced by 
the Survey Committee’s report, boldly asked for a new administra- 
tion building, provided that Synod could consider any kind of 
building program at this convention. Since Synod intended to do 
no building during the next triennium, the request was denied, and 
the memorial of the Oregon and Washington District urging Synod 
not to discontinue the school was referred to a Committee on 
Higher Education, which was to study, survey, and plan a perma- 
nent reorganization of the educational system and report to the ~ 
1935 convention. 

A District committee was appointed to draw up the case of 
the Portland Concordia for the new Committee on Higher Edu- 
cation, or the Committee of Thirteen, which reported in 1934. 
The report included a recommendation to close the Portland school. 


3 F. C. Streufert, “On the Eve of Our Emergency Collection,” The Lutheran 
Witness, LI (October 11, 1932), 532. 

4 J. T. Mueller, “Einschraenkung in Synodalanstalten,” Der Lutheraner, 
LXXXVII (December 29, 1931), 425. 
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The 1934 District convention thereupon elected Pastors J..A. Rim- 
bach and E. Eichmann and an Idaho layman, C. Reinke, to write a 
memorial calling for the retention of the college at Portland. 


Request for Junior College Addition 


When Concordia was originally established in 1905, the Board 
of Control undoubtedly intended to institute the traditional school 
system of the Missouri Synod, i. e., the school was to become the 
Vollgymnasium of the German system, offering a six-year course 
corresponding to the American high school with the two years of 
the American junior college added. 

Lack of finances and facilities and a continued tee enrollment 
had caused the Board of Control to forego the establishment of 
a complete preparatory school until, in 1926, a request was entered 
_at the synodical convention to raise the school to junior college 
status. The large influx of students in the previous years and the © 
extreme distance to the complete preparatory schools of Synod 
seemed to warrant the addition. Synod, however, denied the request 
because of the small enrollment. 


Improvements 


Major improvements for the building and its general equip- 
ment during this eleven-year period included the installation of an 
oil-burning heating system in 1930 and a frigidaire in 1931, both 
highly necessary additions granted by the synodical Board of Direc- 
tors. The appearance of the building itself was made more home- 
like in 1923 by curtains which were hung in the studies and i in the 


dining room. 
8 Silver Anniversary Celebration 


Concordia celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary in 1930 with 
a special service at the beginning of the 1930-31 school year. A ju- 
bilee booklet edited by E. Brandt and giving a brief history of the 
school aided in the celebration which also honored F. W. J. Syl- 
_wester, the president, who had been with the school since its 
founding. 


Enrollment 


Capacity enrollments favored the school from 1923 to 1925, 
continuing the influx of new students begun during the last part 
of the previous period. The situation was so favorable that no 
special or extraordinary efforts were made to gain more new 
students.” 


5 “Zur kirchlichen Chronik,” Der Lutheraner, LXXX (September 30, 1924), 
page 351. 
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Beginning with 1926, the professors were again urged to gain 
boys for the school by preaching at mission festivals and on other 
occasions. A special canvass of Washington and Idaho was also 
conducted by the members of the faculty. 


TABLE 5 
Enrollment from 1923 to 1934 
Year New Students Total 
1923—24 15 40 
1924—25 15 42 
1925—26 Oras t2) 34 
1926—27 14 39 
1927—28 . il 33 
1928—29 8 26 
1929—30 : i 29 
1930—31 > 13 2 
1931—32 12 29 
1932—33 5) 22 
1933—34 D 20 


Despite efforts to regain the forty mark in enrollment, the 
“late twenties” saw the average sink to thirty. But despite the 
“crash” in the fall of 1929 more than ten new students began their 
studies at Concordia in each of the three years following. How- 
ever, the general financial condition of the nation and especially 
of the farmers of the Northwest could be felt in 1931. Sylwester 
wrote in his enrollment report for Der Lutheraner of October, 1931, 
that five of the previous year’s student body had not returned. He 
noted the poor financial condition among the farmers as the cause.” 
Another reason for the small enrollment was noted at both the 
1929 and 1932 conventions of Synod. It was perhaps best stated 
at Milwaukee in 1932 in the report of the Board of Control: “Many 
a boy . . . has been denied us on account of our present poor facili- 
ties, baneek at that, the average attendance during the re three 


” 7 
years has been 30. Coeducation 


The Lutheran Education Society was flourishing during these 
eleven years and proved to be a great aid to the school also in the 
matter of encouraging enrollment. As early as 1924 the society 
had studied the possibility of coeducation at Concordia. The Board 
of Control had discussed the matter as early as 1922, but had at 


6 Ibid., LXXXVII (October 20, 1931), 343. 
7 Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States, Proceed- 
ings, 1932, p.59. 
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that time considered the admission of girls to Concordia inadvisable. 
The Education Society’s Survey Committee on Girls’ Education 
was now instructed at a meeting in 1924 to continue its work and 
gather more data pertaining to the equipment, management, and 
expense of a girls’ school. Synod expressed itself on the general 
problem in the 1926 convention as favoring Lutheran education for 
Lutheran girls, but it could not see its way clear to open the doors 
of the synodical educational institutions for the education of girls 
in a general way at this time. 
Faculty 
At its convention in 1923 Synod had granted Portland’s request 
for an additional professorship. An announcement requesting nomi- 
nees for a professor to teach German, and also history and the 
ancient languages, was placed in the July 31 issue of the 1923 
~ Lutheran Witness. On March 30, 1924, Karl Lorenz,” a pastor 
from the East, was installed as Concordia’s third regular professor. 
The installation took place in a service at Trinity Lutheran Church. 
Lorenz began teaching the next day. 

Other instructors, besides the regular. professors during the 
academic year, 1923—24, were Walter Bouman, a seminary vicar 
assigned as assistant at the Portland school, and Rev. R. G. Messerli 
of Oregon City, who was again engaged to give the instruction in 
music. Messerli taught during the following year also. 

The Board of Control had applied for an assistant for 1924 
to 1925, but the application was denied. The request for an assist- 
ant was approved for the next year, and Curtis Stephan became 
the fifth assistant to teach at Concordia. Stephan remained as. 
instructor until the completion of the 1928—29 academic year. 
He had served for a period of four years. 

The teaching load was lightened considerably with the help 
of an assistant. In 1924—25 the three professors had divided the 
periods among themselves with 31 for Sylwester, 32 for Brandt, 
and 30 for Lorenz. But in 1928, for example, Sylwester taught 
25 periods, Lorenz 29, Brandt 28, and Stephan 25. With the aid 
of the assistant it was possible to divide several of the classes which 
had formerly combined either the Sophomores and Freshmen or 
the Seniors and Juniors. 

Because of the state of Synod’s finances the Board decided to 


8 Upon graduation from Concordia Seminary in St. Louis, Lorenz served the 
Church in Ontario, Canada, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Michigan before coming 
to Concordia. 
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dispense with the assistance of a vicar. In order to relieve the three 
men of the faculty of some of the load, a teacher at the Trinity 
Lutheran parochial school, F. W. R. Kuhnau, was asked to give the 
music and piano instruction for the following year, 1929—30. He 
consented and served in that capacity for four years until June 
of 1933. The three professors served alone after that date. © 


Finance 


The installation of the hot-air heating system demanded by 
the city fire department in 1930 necessitated the greatest expense 
for repairs and improvements during this period. The new heat- 
ing system cost over $4,000. 

A price of $750 for plans of the proposed administration 
building was a large investment which did not pay dividends. That 
sum and the $2,600 for the additional land secured in 1926 were 
not added to the total cost of the school for that year. 

The low total cost in 1923 was due in part to the low salary 
item. There were only two regular professors, one assistant, and 
the part-time music instructor. The current expense account in 
1924, enlarged by the moving expenses of the third professor, 
raised the total considerably for the year. 

The depression began in earnest for Concordia on October 1, 
1932. The Lutheran Witness of October 11, 1932, published this 
report on a meeting of Synod’s Board of Directors: 

Our finances have shown no improvement; on the contrary, our debts 
are increasing. In consequence, your Board was forced to make further 
reductions. Beginning with October 1, 1932, all salaries paid out of the 
synodical treasury will be reduced 25 per cent from the original salary 
schedule in force February 1, 1932; and beginning with October 1, 1932, 
all other expenditures under the item “Synodical Treasury” in the synodi- 
cal budget will be reduced 20 per cent below the corresponding costs 
of 1931. 

The Board of Directors had good reason to make the reduc- 
tions. A debt carried over from the period of 1923 to 1927 had 
mounted to $550,000 on January 31, 1932. This amount, in turn, 
had nearly doubled itself within the next seven months. Matters 
had come to such a state that it was said that the Missouri Synod 
was fighting for her very life. The reason for the rise in debt can 
be very easily realized when one thinks of the dark period through- 
out the entire United States. 

After October 1, 1932, the educational institutions of Synod 
were requested to pay the bills of house service, and a number of 
the current expense items, such as water, telephone, light, stationery, 
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boiler insurance, and other incidentals from their commissary funds. 
Nor were any appropriations given for the libraries and laboratories 
after this date. Thereby the total annual cost of Concordia, in- 
cluding salaries, was reduced by some $3,000. 

District Support. — Even though the control had passed over 
to the Synod in 1923, the Oregon and Washington District con- 
tinued to support Concordia. Gifts continued to flow into the 
commissary fund and the kitchen of the school. The first of a num- 
ber of larger cash donations began to arrive in 1933 to help pay 
the “commissary special” account, which had been originated to 
include some $700 worth of the most necessary items previously 
paid by Synod. 

Though the times were hard, the Portland Concordia still 
managed quite well. In a letter to Synod’s Board of Directors the 
- synodical auditor stated concerning the financial condition of this 
school in 1933: | 

Portland is quite my ideal for a small institution — they do remark- . 
ably well in view of the low enrollment. A lot of the potatoes, vegetables, 
and fruits are raised on the “college farm,” which is in charge of Steward 
Hassold and his wife. ; 

Board Rates.—In keeping with the more prosperous times 
of the 1920's the charge for board was raised fifty cents a quarter 
in 1926, thus making the total for the year ninety dollars. The 
synodical auditor advised raising the board rate to one hundred 
dollars a year in 1930. The advice was followed to the extent that 
the rate was raised, but only to ninety-six dollars. 

Salaries. — The salary of an assistant was set by a 1920 regu- 
lation which stipulated $900 a year with free lodging at the school. 
Both Bouman and Stephan received this amount during their stay 
at Concordia. 

Not until the summer of 1924 did the regular professors re- 
ceive the average salary stipulated by the 1920 convention of Synod. 
During this four-year period they had been receiving $1,650 a year 
plus rent. The increase now gave them $1,800 a year and rent. 
The director received an additional $15 a month for his office and 
the extra work which it entailed. 

The local Boards of Control were authorized by the Synod to 
fix the salaries in conjunction with the Board of Directors. A basic 
salary had been stipulated by Synod, and whether the professor 
was to receive more or less than this amount was left to the dis- 
cretion of the local Board which was to make a proposal to the 
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Board of Directors suggesting the amount they felt the professor 
should receive. 

In accordance with this authorization, the Board of Control 
in April of 1928 requested a twenty-five-dollar monthly raise for - 
one professor because of an increase in his family expenses. The 
increase was granted until August 31, 1929. In June of 1929 an 
increase in synodical professors’ salaries, due to increased family 
expenses, was adopted at the convention in River Forest, Ill. The 
basic salary of all married professors at synodical educational in- 
stitutions in North America, except the seminaries at Springfield 
and St. Louis, was to be $1,800 a year, the same amount set as an 
average in 1920. In addition, however, each professor was to te- 
ceive an increment of sixty dollars a year for every dependent child 
under the age of eighteen years, and also sixty dollars a year for 
every five years of service in the Church after graduation, until 
a maximum of $2,100 was reached. The presidents of schools 
with less than 125 students would receive a sum of eighty dollars 
in addition to the salary to which they were entitled according to 
the other regulations. The new salary scale was to go into effect 
February 1, 1930.° 

Rent for the homes of the three professors, paid regularly by 
Synod, amounted to an average of $1,500 annually until 1932, 
when reductions were made. 

The $200 allowance for instruction in music was given only 
to outside teachers and not to a regularly salaried professor, accord- 
ing to synodical resolution. 

The depression struck the faculty when a letter was read in 
a Board meeting on September 26, 1932, stating that salaries and 
appropriations from the synodical treasury were reduced 25 per 
cent from the 1929 schedule. As an emergency measure in the 
first months of 1932 the Board of Directors had cut the salaries 
of all on the payroll of Synod ten per cent, effective as of Febru- 
ary 1. The 1932 convention of Synod approved the action taken 
and also voted to approve any other necessary reductions the Board 
of Directors wished to make. And in October the final depression 
reductions came, lowering a $1,600 basic salary to $1,350 and 
a $2,100 maximum to $1,575. 

Tuition. — Synod’s convention of 1923 resolved to increase 
the tuition fee from forty dollars a year to one hundred dollars. 


9 Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States, Proceed- 
ings, 1929, p. 64. 
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Equipment. — Donations for equipment continued to be made 
during this period. The Lutheran Education Society was prominent 
among the donor groups. 

The library and laboratory were maintained and increased by 
annual synodical appropriations. The Portland school was placed 

on a level with the college at Oakland and the college with the semi- 
nary at Porto Alegre, Brazil, to secure the seventy-five-dollar grants 
in 1923 and 1924. The synodical appropriations were raised to 
$250 in 1925, of which $150 was apportioned to the library and 
the rest to the laboratory fund. After this date the annual ex- 
penditures for the library (both student and faculty divisions) 
amounted to over $100. A high of $194.47 was reached in 1927—28. 
The annual appropriations were never expended completely, chiefly 
because of the poor facilities available in which to place the 
_ equipment. 

Special student fees for laboratory and library were instituted 
in 1925. All students paid one dollar a year for the library. Only 
the chemistry students paid two dollars as a laboratory fee, since 
that class was the only one to use the room and equipment. 

The hesitancy in spending the synodical appropriations stood 
the Portland school in good stead after 1931 and 1932, when re- 
ductions in synodical expenses included the elimination of the 
library and laboratory grants. The library showed a balance of 
$572.74 on July 1, 1932, and the laboratory fund was $233.01 to 
the good on the same date. , 

The annual fees plus an occasional small gift and an annual 
gain from the sale of schoolbooks and stationery provided a small 

income. Yearly expenditures throughout this period remained 
below $100 for the library and under $25 for the laboratory. The 
library was able to boast 3,000 volumes by 1934. 

The athletic fund, for which the student body assessed an 
annual fee, was increased by $44.53 during the 1930—31 academic 
year through a donation by the Lutheran Education Society. 

Other equipment and improvements in equipment came as 
a result of donations for the repairing of a tennis court in 1925 
and a hundred-dollar gift for gymnasium apparatus in 1923. 
A 16mm. silent motion-picture projector was purchased in 1930 
with the aid of a $44.54 gift from the Lutheran Education Society. 
A radio was donated by this organization in 1928 and a piano 
in 1933. 


Travel. — Attendance at the professors’ conferences was re- 
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quired of each instructor. Synod paid these traveling expenses as 
well as those of the President and one representative of the faculty 
to the synodical conventions. For obvious reasons only one mem- 
ber of the faculty was permitted to attend the conference in 
1934 at Synod’s expense. 

The individual instructors paid their own way. to all District 
gatherings. They were encouraged, however, by a conference of 
the District to speak to the various congregations of the north- 
west territory in the interest of the school. The question was raised. 
in 1931 whether the professors should attend these conferences 
in the time of depression. In reply it was stated that there were 
“some direct benefits derived from the contacts of the professors 
with the ministers and people” of the different sections of the 
District. 

Student Support.— An average of $1,300 was given to stu- 
dents each year from 1923 to 1932. Approximately 12 boys were 
aided each year, of whom four or five were attending the Port- 
land Concordia. 

Receipts did not equal disbursements every year, but if they 
were lower in one year, the deficit was made up in the next year 
or years — except in the period beginning with 1931. The Student 
Fund was considered very important, as evidenced by the report 
made by its committee at the 1927 District convention in Snoho- 
mish. Wash. We quote: 


No matter what form of control Synod may adopt for the future 
care of our needy students, we cannot sidestep their needs. . . . Lack of 
support for our needy students will deprive us of many of the best future 
workers in the Church and hence give us less men who can be called into 
the field. We ask Synod, therefore, not in any form to hamper our work 
of supporting needy students of our District, but to give the fund its 
unstinted support as in the past, no matter what system of control may 
be adopted.!? 

A form of budgeting amounts to the various funds in the 
District treasury had been suggested, and this system was instituted _ 
in this year — 1927. The Student Fund fared well until 1931, when 
the depression affected the receipts. However, an unexpected do- 
nation in this year from the Oregon Walther League aided con- 
siderably. This group had previously given $94.11 for the 1927 
fund. 

More uniform principles were recommended by the 1932 con- 
vention. It was suggested that the boards for indigent students 


10 Oregon and Washington District, Proceedings, 1927, p.35. 
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grant support to a student during his first year at a school on the 
basis of information and recommendations received from the local 
pastor, teacher, or congregation. Continued support thereafter was 
to be granted only to those students whom the faculty could 
recommend for support on the basis of their scholastic standing, 
their application, Christian character, and deportment. 

In reply to the question of the Board of Student Support at 
the 1933 District convention whether “new students should be 
supported or only those on the list and whether a limit should 
not be set for the total allowable for the support of needy students 
based on a forecast of the expected income,” ™ the convention rec- 
ommended that those students who had previously received support 
were to be given support preference. The aid was not to be denied 
new students if the funds could possibly be obtained. The budget 
for the Student Board of Support was limited to $1,500. _ 

In the next year, 1933—34, a rule of selectivity of support- 
able boys was followed and the disbursements amounted to only 
$896, some thirty dollars more than the amount received from the 
District Treasurer. 

A resolution of the 1929 Synod had suggested that indigent 
students be allowed to do work on the campus or in the building 
“so that they might earn a small income to help defray their ex- 
penses. The Board of Control had begun this practice already in 
1927, when it hired five boys to help in the kitchen at $6.00 a 
month apiece. 

It was reported in 1934 that a number of boys who had re- 
ceived support in the previous years had given up their studies, 
thus causing a resultant loss of funds invested in them. Efforts 
were to be made, as soon as times warranted it, to have them 
resume their studies or refund the moneys advanced to them. 

A recommendation by the Board of Student Support to ad- 
vocate scholarships was approved by the District in 1924, but the 
suggestion never advanced out of the theoretical stage during 


this eriod. Course of Study 


The position of the English and German languages in the 
curriculum received much attention during this period. Both 
languages were being given considerable emphasis. This period 


11 Oregon and Washington District, Proceedings, 1933, p. 26. 

12 As late as 1928 the meaning and spelling of about 2,000 German words 
were required of freshmen. Seniors in 1928 were still required to read 100 pages of 
material in German outside class each month. 
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saw a gradual change in the aims of the teaching of English and 
German. A curriculum committee for the preparatory schools, 
reporting at the 1926 convention of Synod, noted the chief aims 
of the English classes: 

To extend the training of the grammar and the secondary school in 
teaching English as a tool and the use of English as a tool (reading and 
writing vocabulary) to the point where every student is able to use gram- 
matically and orthographically correct choice English in both oral and 
written work, in unit paragraphs, with a proper progression of thought, 
so that both expression and thought are valued; to promote such an ac- 
quaintance with the best products of English Literature, also by cursory 
and supervised reading, as to develop in the minds of the students a taste 
for the best in content and the choicest in form.™* 


English was gradually coming into more use in the congrega- 

tions of the Missouri Synod. The congregations were becoming 
Americanized, and a facile use of the English language was re- 
quired of theological candidates now. German, on the other hand, 
was just as gradually going into disuse. Most of the students came 
from homes in which the German language was used very fre- 
quently, but the ability to use it fluently was not so common as 
formerly. Hence the change of aim in teaching German: 


To give the students at least a reading knowledge and, if possible, 
also a speaking and writing knowledge of German which will enable them 
to produce a connected discourse, not only to commit to memory and thus 
to deliver it, but also to take part in a conversation and a debate with 


reasonable proficiency.'* 

The History courses did not always retain the same time 
allotments. World History was always given every year to each 
class. In several years, however, the course was taught for just 
one semester. United States History received two years of instruc- 
tion with one class from 1923 to 1925, but from 1925 to 1933 it 
was given to the Freshman class only, except in 1928—29, when it 
was not offered. History classes ordinarily received two or three 
periods of instruction a week. 

Mathematics courses registered several changes during this 
period. Beginning with the academic year, 1928—29, Geometry, 
given every other year, was the only Mathematics course offered 
the upper division classes. Algebra, originally in the upper division 


13 C. F, Brommer, Wm. Dallmann, L. Fuerbringer, P. Roesener, “Report of 
the Curriculum Committee of Our Preparatory Institutions and of the Course of 
Study of the Proposed Senior College,” Eingaben fuer die Achtzehnte Delegaten- 
synode, 1926, p. 62. 

14 Ibid., pp.62, 63. 
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schedule, was now being taught in the Sophomore class since 
1927—28. The Freshman class in the same year began to receive 
the arithmetic and bookkeeping course, part of which had previously 
been given the Sophomore class. ; 

Also the sciences drew attention from the 1926 Curriculum 
Committee. The committee reported: 

It is necessary for work in Apologetics and, to some extent, in Phil- 
osophy, that our students be equipped with a fairly thorough elementary 
knowledge in every department of science. In other words, the objectives 
of our training would seem to demand that we give an informational course 
in General Science, and that fairly comprehensive. . . . In laboratory 
courses, which come under the secondary aims of our junior colleges, those 
in Biology ought to have the preference, since they include the more 
obvious side of the book of nature, one in which the average pastor may — 
well take an active interest all his life.’ 

Botany, the science course originally given to the Freshmen, 
was given to both lower division classes in 1923—24, when Zoology 
was dropped from the schedule. Nothing in the science field was 
offered this division the next year. Beginning with 1925—26 the 
Sophomore class alone received a science course, which included 
a study of Biology, Botany, and Astronomy. 

Chemistry and Physics received one semester each during the 
two years from 1923 to 1925 with the upper division. Thereafter 
Chemistry was given one whole scholastic year to a class of both 
Seniors and Juniors. It alternated with Geometry. Physics was 
dropped from the schedule of required subjects after 1925 because 
of the lack of equipment and facilities. However, it was given 
again to several normal students in 1928—29. 


Normal students (those training to become teachers in Lu- 
theran schools) were not required to take Greek, while Latin 
could be omitted from their schedule after the Sophomore year. 
Their vacant periods were filled with Geography and Physiology, 
both of which were required one-year subjects for them, and piano 
lessons were required every year. They sometimes took other 
courses which the professors would offer in Art, Penmanship, or 
Religion. | 

Singing instruction was still being given one period a week 
to all students. The faculty followed the suit of the other synodi- 
cal schools in omitting French from its curriculum altogether, after 
it had been given to the upper division classes in 1924—25. Book- 


15 Ibid., p. 65. 
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keeping and shorthand were offered to special students during 
one year of the period. In 1927 several boys were permitted to 
drop their Latin and German classes because they did not intend 
to become ministers or teachers. The Board of Control expressed 
its opinion at this time that elective courses should be restricted 
to the very minimum. 

Occasionally boys showing exceptional ability were allowed to 
try to complete the four-year course in three years. 


Extracurricular Activities 


Athletics received an impetus at Concordia when the gym- 
nasium was erected in 1921. When lights were installed in the 
building during the fall of 1923, basketball began to “come into 
its own.” 

Baseball still retained its popularity with all students. One twi- 
light game a week was allowed for the varsity, with a total of six 
to eight permitted during the season. The students’ request to play 
baseball on Sunday was granted in 1924, provided that such play 
would not interfere with church attendance. 

Games in sports other than baseball and basketball were played 
only among the students themselves. Concordia teams in the major 
sports played with other neighboring schools, but the majority of 
the schedule was with men’s amateur teams and with neighborhood 
teams of boys of school age. — 

The students played football among themselves. A request 
to play Rugby football was tabled in a Board meeting of Novem- 
ber, 1923. The tennis courts gradually fell into disuse, as did also 
the parallel bars. 

The advisability of hiring a regular athletic instructor was 
discussed in 1924 and again in 1932. The duty of coaching the 
teams, however, was given to Curtis Stephan during his stay as 
assistant from 1925 to 1929. Thereafter the managership was in 
the hands of Karl Lorenz, one of the professors. Some excellent 
teams were fashioned from the student bodies despite the small 
enrollments. : 

The student body sponsored no organized clubs. As a group 
it ordinarily supported by direct or indirect participation any ven- 
ture which originated with several members. Thus plays and enter- 
tainments were sometimes presented, usually for the specific purpose 
of increasing the athletic fund. Baseball suits were purchased 
during one year by such a method. The small enrollment did not 


appear to provide sufficient musical talent for any regular musical 
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organization. However, a quartet rehearsed together and sang at 
several functions during one year, and an orchestra was organized 
in several other years. 

A school paper was started in 1932. It was given the name 
Where Rolls the Oregon. The publication was continued through 
the end of this period. 

Opportunity for individual indoor entertainment, always aided 
by the library books and the periodicals, was increased in Decem- 
ber, 1928, when the Lutheran Education Society donated a radio.”® 

Free afternoons were given every year for campus work. The 
1932 convention of Synod noted the chief reason for this: 

Since students receive free tuition and housing on the part of Synod, 
all students ought to be ready to do some manual or other labor at our 
synodical institutions as their time may permit, to show their appreciation 
of the benefits they are receiving and thus also save an additional expense 
‘to Synod.” 

The faculty members resolved in 1928 that each should hold 
two lantern slide lectures during the year. After 1930, when the 
motion picture projector was purchased, films were shown quite 
regularly. 

Week-end entertainment included the Sundays at the homes 
of benefactors. Only rarely did students participate in functions 
with the local Walther Leagues. 


Services to Congregations 


In the past many congregations have availed themselves of 
the services and materials of the Concordia Historical Institute. 
At times, however, these requests could not be met because our 
facilities and staff were not adequate for any extensive research. 
Nor has it always been clear as to what types of service the Insti- 
tute renders. We are happy to report that since February 1 of this 
year we have employed a full-time secretary and increased our 
student assistance. Now that we are fairly well settled in our new 
quarters, we would like to call attention to the partial list of 
services that are available to our synodical congregations. There 
is no charge for these services beyond the price of the postage both 


16 According to a faculty resolution, one teacher was to be present while the 
radio was in operation. 

17 Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Mitsouri: Ohio, and Other States, Proceed- 
ings, 1932, p.79. 
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ways on materials borrowed from our library or archives. Additional 

services will become available as financial support is increased. 

May we bespeak your patience in instances where research prob- 

lems require considerable time and effort before the results can 

be reported. 

Your Institute is ready to: > 

1. Render assistance in research and writing of congregational 
histories; 

2. Answer specific historical questions concerning problems and 
developments of the Lutheran Church in the past; 

3. Furnish biographical sketches and in some cases pictures of 
Lutheran leaders; 

4. Loan samples of previously printed histories of congregations; 
5. Render assistance in the preparation of programs for the cele- 
bration of congregational anniversaries; 

6. Loan samples of anniversary programs of other congregations; 
7. To a limited degree provide microfilm and photocopy service 

at a nominal fee; 

8. Furnish bibliographies on particular phases of Lutheran church 

_ history; 

9. Offer suggestions in regard to keeping church records; 

10. Preserve the history of the local congregation for future gen- 
erations by keeping relevant materials on file, such as orders 
of service, annual reports, constitutions, histories, pictures, etc.; 

11. Offer a safe place for the storage of original church records, 
minutes of voters’ meetings, etc. (Our stack room is air-con- 
ditioned and humidity controlled.) ; 

12. Offer transcript copies of manuscripts and documents at a 
nominal fee. 

Lest anyone think the Historical Institute is a cure-all for 
historical problems or a magical hat from which any information 
or facts can be pulled, may we remind our readers and congrega- 
tions again to send us the following historical materials: 

1. Printed and written histories of congregations; 

2. Copies of past and present constitutions; 

3. Pictures of past and present buildings, as well as of the 
pastors, teachers, and leaders; 

4. Important facts and data about the congregation; 
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>. Special orders of service, such as ground breaking, corner- 
stone laying, and dedication of churches and schools; installation, 
ordination, and funeral services; 

6. Outmoded and unused equipment which, because of its age, 
would make interesting museum pieces, such as gas-lighting fix- 
tures, unusual Communion sets, or collection boxes. 

May we also urge our congregations to become Patron mem- 
bers ($25.00 annually) in support of the Church’s program of pre- 
serving the past for the future. To ignore the past is to refuse 
to learn by experience. The words of St. Paul may also be applied 
here: “Whatsoever things were written aforetime were written for 
our learning” (Rom. 15:4). ' 

To those congregations which are not already doing so, may 
we suggest that they appoint or elect a congregational historian 
or archivist whose duty it should be to preserve all items of historical 
interest to the congregation. By means of such an organized system, 
the danger of losing or damaging historical records and items is 
gteatly lessened. It is interesting to note that Trinity Congrega- 
tion in St. Louis already in the 1840’s inaugurated such a congre- 
gational office. Guidelines for such an office will be furnished 
upon request. ASRo Ss 


——————————— ee 


Corrections re History of Holy Cross, Warda, Texas 


It has been called to our attention that the article on the “History of 
Holy Cross, Warda, Texas,” which appeared in the April, 1953, issue of 
the QuartErLy contained a number of spelling errors: page 8 — T. Hebrig 
should be T. Herbrig; page 9 — Theodore Kuhn should be Theodore Kohn; 
page 15, note 23 — Ernest Kuntze should be Ernest Kunze. 

The dates given on page 8 under the picture of Buchschacher should 
be 1881—1930. 

It may be of interest to note that the Theodore Kohn referred to on 
page 9 was a brother of Dr. William C. Kohn, who later became president 
of Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. Theodore Kohn remained 
in Texas until 1886. From 1886 to 1892 he was pastor in Belvidere, IIl., 
and from 1892 to 1915 at St. Mark, Chicago. Thereupon he accepted 
a call to Bethlehem, St. Paul, Minn. During his Chicago pastorate he was 
secretary of the Board of Control of Concordia Teachers College, Addison 
and River Forest. He died in 1936 and was buried at Concordia Cemetery, 
Chicago. We are indebted to his brother-in-law, the Rev. George A. W. 
Vogel of Greenfield, Iowa, for this information. 

J. Schwoy, who was ordained with Kohn, later became professor of 


English at Concordia Collegiate Institute, Bronxville, N.Y. 
A.C.R. 
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